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American citizenship was raised from five years to
fourteen.    By  the  Act   of  June   25,   1798,   the
efficacy of which was limited to two years, the
President might send out of the country "such
aliens as he shall judge dangerous to the peace and
safety of the United States, or shall have reasonable
grounds to suspect are concerned in any treason-
able or secret machinations against the govern-
ment thereof."    The state of public opinion might
then have sanctioned these measures had they
stood alone, but they were connected with another
which proved to be the weight that pulled them all
down.    By the Act of July 14, 1798, it was made a
crime to write or publish "any false, scandalous,
and malicious" statements about the President or
either House of Congress, to bring them "into
contempt or disrepute," or to   "stir up sedition
within the United States."
There were plenty of precedents in English
history for legislation of such character. Robust
examples of it were supplied in England at that
very time. There were also strong colonial pre-
cedents. According to Secretary Wolcott, the
sedition law was "merely a copy from a statute of
Virginia in October, 1776." But a revolutionary
Whig measure aimed at Tories was a very different